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ELIZABETH CLEVELAND MILLER 


Quoted from HIGH SCHOOL SERVICE, American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C., March, 1927 


She was afunny little thing, six years old maybe, pos- 
sibly older. It was hard for me to tell ages of chil- 
drei in Rumania for they seemed to come in smali 
sizes. A dress for a three-year-old Rumanian would just 
about fit a healthy one-year-old American baby. So 
maybe this little girl running across the road to meet 
me was seven or eight—or even nine. Brown-eyed, 
dark-haired, with a kerchiefed head she was. Every- 
one wore kerchiefs in our village. Hats were for quality 
folk, not for peasants. 

“Buna ziua,’”’ said Frosina, sidling up to me, and 
reaching one bare, cold little hand out of her worn 
sleeve to get hold of mine. 

“Buna ziua,”’ I mimicked carefully. 

I knew what Frosina had come to speak about. 
Only yesterday we had set running in the village 
school a hot lunch system of cocoa and bread. In the 
middle of a still, cold Rumanian day her little tummy 
had been pleasantly warmed. Now she smiled up at 
me, holding my hand fast, summoning courage. 

“‘Domnisoara”’ (this was her “‘Mademoiselle’’), she 
said, “‘cafeaua cu lapte e buna.”’ 

Heavens! the child was talking Latin! I had liked 
Latin at school—because of a teacher who ate and 
drank it—and I had never been able to forget it entire- 
ly. So when Frosina said “Cafeaua cu lapte e buna’”’ 
it struck on my ears as Latin itself. What was that 
about Grimm’s Law and the change of ‘‘c”’ to “p’’? 
Frosina had said ‘‘lapte’’ instead of “‘lacte’’ and she 
had left the “‘m” off of “cum” and she had twisted 
that “‘o’’ of “bona” into a “‘u’’ as she had done in her 
greeting of “Good day,” “Runa ziua.”” And then she 
had simplified the Latin “‘est’’ to ‘‘e,’’ so she had used 
practically nothing but Latin words. ‘‘Coffee with 
milk is good,”’ she had said. She had used “‘cafeaua’”’ 
tather than “‘chocolata’”’ for the brown, milky liquid, 
because here chocolate as a drink was practically un- 
known. 

I did not remember a‘‘yes” in all my Latin grammar 
and the Rumanians evidently don’t remember any 
either, so they use the Slavic “‘da,”’ which I was able 
to produce without effort from a memory none too 
crowded with Slavic. 

“Da, da,” I agreed. 

Frosina kept on beaming. We walked on together, 
I watching her red lips for more Latin. It came: 

“Unde mergets pe aich, Domnisoara?”’ (I spell it as 
she pronounced it.) 

“Mergets?” Well, I hada notion that this word, which 
properly spelled in Rumanian is ‘‘mergeti,” was from 
“mergere’”’ and related to the French ‘“‘marcher,” and 
our ‘‘march.’’ Afterwards, however, my Latin diction- 
ary gave only “dip” and “immerse’’ for “‘mergere,” 
and the only Latin light shed on the French word 


‘“‘marcher” was the statement that it was related to a 
Latin word for hammer, ‘‘marcus,’’ and that the beat- 
ing of feet, soldiers’ feet, was a hammering sound, 
hence “‘march.” Not very satisfactory. Still, the 
Rumanians learned their first Latin from soldiers. 
Trajan’s troops conquered Dacia, as Rumania was 
called, in 100 A. D., so possibly we had here a soldier 
word for ‘‘going.”” When Frosina spoke I confidentiy 
translated her “‘mergeti’”’ second person of “‘go.’’ She 
used a soft “g,’’ so the guess was natural, and I pre- 
sumed that the “‘itis’’ of the Latin ending had been 
shortened to “‘ti.”” In this case there was a question 
in Frosina’s voice so that the words presented them- 
selves to my rusty Latin memory as ‘““——are you go- 
ing, Domnisoara?’’ I saw ‘“‘domina,”’ “‘lady,”’ in “‘Dom- 
nisoara,”’ and the ending was a corruption of the third 
person pronoun and possessive adjective, ‘“‘sua.”’ In all 
probability this was a way of saying “‘your ladyship,” 
by saying “her ladyship.’’ They are fearfully polite 
in Rumania. There you even use the third person of 
the verb in addressing very important people with 
whom you don’t dare be familiar to the extent of the 
second person plural, much less the second singular. 

is “‘on’”’ or “by” or “along,” possibly from ‘‘per’’ 
in Latin; and “‘aici,’’ to spell it accurately (it sounds 
like “I itch’), could come from Latin “hic’’ with the 
“ec” pronounced like a Rumanian “‘c” as “‘ch,”’ and it 
means in both languages “‘here.”’ 

So Frosina’s question ran like this, ‘“——are you 
going along here, your ladyship?’”’ Even a high school 
student who had refused to study a “dead” language 
could guess at that missing word. ‘“‘Unde’”’ was given 
in my Latin ‘“‘Vocabulary”’ as ‘“‘whence.’”’ In Rumania 
it works admirably as ‘‘where.”’ 

Frosina, with a peasant’s frank curiosity, wanted to 
know why I was going along that road, she wanted to 
learn a bit of my business politely enough. 

‘“‘Home’”’ was the answer and I hesitated what Latin 
equivalent to use in my reply. Now, had the ancient 
Dacians learned ‘‘domus” from the Roman legions? 
Or did they use “‘casa,”’ strictly in Latin a hut, or cabin 
or even barracks? Probably in those days most houses 
were huts, and very likely the Roman “‘castra” were 
groups of huts. These old Dacians picking up Latin 
from the Emperor Trajan’s soldiers would be very un- 
likely to hear any high-class Roman talking about 
“home,” but they could not help hearing the chatter 
of the soldiers about their barrack huts. The social 
set that used the more dignified word would take up 
its residence in an occupied town some time after the 
troops of occupation had overrun the countryside and 
spread a working knowledge of Latin among the Da- 
cian peasants. And the words these peasants learned 
from the soldiers would stick in their speech as long as 
the romanized Dacians survived and be handed down 
to the Dacian-Roman-Slav mixture that constitutes 
the Rumanians of today. Don’t the French still say 
“téte” for “head,” because the Roman legions, perco- 
lating into France, used a slang word, “‘testa,’’ meaning 
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“pot”’or “‘kettle,’’ for the word “caput” or “‘head’’? 

Moreover, conquered people aren’t usually admitted 
to the social sets of their conquerors and it would be a 
long time, a generation or so perhaps, before any con- 
quered Dacian would be invited to tea at the “‘domus” 
of a Roman Lady. 

Skipping along beside me, Frosina waited patiently 
for her answer. That peasant curiosity would keep 
her with me until she got a reply. 

“So,”’ I concluded, ‘‘soldiers don’t say ‘domus’ and 
the Dacians wouldn’t be apt to pick up the word.” 
“‘Casa”’ was the word for me to use. 

““Casa”’ needed a preposition, “ad’’ possibly. But 
Frosina had left off letters quite carelessly; well, then, 
I would. “A casa,’ I said bravely. (It is properly 
written as one word.) Frosina nodded understanding. 
Hurrah for my long line of reasoning; evidently it had 
not led me astray! 

“Unde e casa Domniavoastra?’”’ That was too easy. 
Frosina was behaving like the Latin sentences immedi- 
ately following a ‘‘Vocabulary.” 

“Where is your ladyship’s house?” she had asked. 
The ‘‘voastra’”’ ending was really ‘‘vostra.’’ Later I 
noticed that the Rumanians marked their long ‘“‘o’s 
by adding an ‘‘a’’ to them. 

I plunged. “Veni cu me,” I said. I should have said, 
“vino,” an irregular imperative of the verb ‘‘veni,’’ 
“come,” and ‘‘mine”’ instead of ‘‘me.’’ However, it 
worked just as it was. She nodded, she beamed, she 

did. 

When we got home I shamelessly utilized Frosina as 
a Rumanian grammar and dictionary. Now and then 
when she disappointed me with un-Latin words I laid 
it to the Slav invasion of 800A. D. Sometimes, rarely, 


a word had a Turkish flavor. Here are some of my re- 
sults with their obvious Latin relations: 

English Latin Rumanian 

window fenestra fereastra 

fire focus (fireplace) foc 

spoon ligula lingura 

bread panis paine 

caro carne 

charta hartie 


(this Ron i is very throaty and verges on hard ‘‘c,’’ probably the 
Greek letter ‘‘chi’’). 


water aqua apa 
(‘‘qu’”’ changed to is often found; ‘‘patru,’’ four, and 

‘‘patrate,”’ ‘‘square,’’ may be illustrations of it). 
pig porcus pore 
well puteus put 

dog canis caine 
caerula cer 

field campus camp 

stone petra piatra 
fruit-tree pomum pom 


I looked at Frosina, touching her here and there to 
find out just how Latin she was herself: 


English Latin Rumanian 
eyes oculi ochi 

ear auris urechie 
tooth dens (dentis) dinte 
nose nasus nas 
tongue lingua limba 
head caput cap 
finger digitus deget 
arm brachium brati 
shoulder humerus umar 
heel calx calcai 
forehead frons frunte 
knee genu genuchiu 
nail unguis unghie 
hand manus mana 
palm palma palma 
heart anima inima 
trunk truncus trunchiu 
body corpus corp 


Yes, Prosina was just one mass of Latin. Why was 
she? Why wasn’t she Slavic? Why was “rifle” Slavic 
and “spoon” Latin? Suddenly it came over me. The 
ordinary, useful and common things, that is, the im- 
portantly ordinary, useful and common things, were 
all Latin or largely so. Dacian, whatever it was as a 
language, had disappeared. Rome had triumphed, 


colonized, permeated, absorbed these ancient people 
thoroughly before the recent Slavs came in. 

Just as our fundamental words, such as grief, sorrow, 
pain, gladness, goodness, foot, hand, etc., are Anglo- 
Saxon, not Norman, so are the Rumanians’ fundamen- 
tal words Latin. Latin is their base language, as Anglo- 
Saxon is ours. But schools in Rumania, until a gener- 
ation ago, were run in Slavic. The Cyrillic alphabet 
was taught as in Serbia today. Book-learning, there- 
fore, was Slavic, and bookish persons, educated persons, 
sprinkled Slavic through their Latin speech. But the 
peasants didn’t bother with education; they went on 
talking about ordinary things in the old way. 

If that was the case conversation would remain large- 
ly Latin as I had found it in our village, and books 
written by writers taught in Slav-owned, Slav-run 
schools would use a far larger proportion of Slavic 
words. I opened a book: Good guess; they did. The 
base was Latin plainly, but to be literary one must have 
a large Slavic vocabulary. If you know Latin you will 
learn to talk fluently in Rumanian before you can read 
apage. There were Latin verbs galore: umbla (ambula) 
vede, curge, trage, este, avea, voi (volle). There were 
prepositions very Latin—a, de, supra. But the pro- 
portion in a paragraph chosen at random ran about 
three Slav words to one Latin word. 

Feelings—amor, foame (hunger), sete (thirst), gust, 
frig, cald—these were mostly Latin. Nature must be, 
too; for there was fulger (lightning), vant (wind), cer, 
camp, and piatra. Intimate words, such as parinte 
(parents), inamic (enemy), frate, sora, femee, om 
(homo), had the same parentage. The old word “mu- 
lier” for “woman” showed itself in “‘muiere.”” ‘‘Lu- 
cru” from the Latin “gain’’ had become “‘object’’ or 
“thing” and kept its Latin form. In100A.D., Dacia’s 
profits were more easily measured in possessions than 
in currency. 

I offered Frosina my book and she read for me slowly. 
The tongues of those old Dacians had limitations and 
as Frosina read I noticed she had inherited them. Her 
“c’s’”’ were often “P's, “nocte” was “‘noapte,” her 
“T’s” were often ‘‘r’s,” as in “sarut mana,” for “I 
salute your hand,” a common greeting; “‘h’s’’ were lost 
and ‘‘hospite”’ had become “‘oaspite’’; ‘‘d’s’’ were some- 
times ‘‘z’s’’ as in ‘‘zice”’ instead of The snow 
“‘zapada”’ sounded Slavic, but when it was falling it was 
Latin, “‘ninge.”” God seemed to be ‘Lord Zeus,” 
“Dumnezeu.” And so it went. 

I thanked Frosina, ‘“‘Multumesc.’”’ Then I looked 
at my watch. “Tempus fugit,’’ I risked. I should 
have said ‘‘Timpul fuge,’’ but she understood. ‘‘Fro- 
sina merg acasa,’’ I encouraged. She did. 


Wanted—an Intelligent and Helpful Answer 


Service Bureau for Classical Teachers 

GENTLEMEN:—I am asked by a client of the ‘‘Read- 
er’s Guide”’ to tell him of some book—some volume of 
essays or any monograph—that will make the study 
of Virgil’s Aeneid and Ovid’s Metamorphoses less dull 
to a boy who has failed on his examinations in these 
subjects. He is bright enough in other studies, but 
finds Latin ‘“‘unreasonable”’ and unspeakably uninter- 
esting. His father asks if it would be possible to human- 
ize them for him? 

This may sound like a most unreasonable question, 
but I have seen books perform similar changes in a 
young person’s outlook, and can but hope that you 
will be able to give this boy a lift out of the bog into 
which he has slipped! 


The Italian Literary Guide Service 
Despite the growing interest in all matters relating 
to Italy, there has never existed, in English-speaking 
countries, a source for information concerning the 
strictly literary matters bearing upon that country. 
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‘Because of his personal interest in Italy, the idea 
came to T. W. Huntington several years ago, to create 
such a clearing house of information, and with this in 
mind there was instituted THE ITALIAN LITERARY 
GUIDE SERVICE, of which Mr. Huntington is the director. 
A monthly survey, entitled ‘Italiana’ is compiled 
and is published as a Bulletin, issued by the Italy 
America Society. It is a compact little pamphlet, 
filled with interesting news notes and comments con- 
cerning books and magazine articles dealing with Italy. 
Students and travelers will find this a valuable acces- 
sion to their literary equipment if they are specially 
interested in Italy and the Mediterranean lands. And 
the work is just another of these efforts which are being 
made to bring about a better understanding between 
nations of the old world and the new. In addition to 
editing “Italiana” each month, Mr. Huntington is com- 
piling a quite complete bibliography of books written 
in English relating to Italy, which can be recommended 
to the ordinary intelligent layman who can handle only 
works written in English, in the popular style, interest- 
ing, and yet dependable from the noint of view of up- 
to-date, accurate scholarship. 

Specimen copies of “Italiana” will be sent to any 
person upon request, and further information concern- 
ing ‘‘The Italian Literary Guide Service” may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Director, T. W. Huntington, 
Jr., Brookside Studio, Darien, Connecticut. 


An Interesting Experiment 


This year at William Penn Charter I am starting a 
class (which has studied Latin and French for some 
time) in reading some Latin authors in both languages. 
I shall use texts published by the ‘‘Association Guil- 
laume Budé,” in Paris. At present the second year 
high school will be the only section doing this. They 
are to read parts of Sallust’s Catiline using books with 
the Latin on one page and the French on the other. 
In this way I hope to teach both languages as fast as 
one, especially since a selected group will make the 
first experiment. I am very much interested in the 
idea and I am anxious to receive criticisms and sug- 
gestions from other teachers. 

JOHN F. GUMMERE 
Germantown, Philadelphia 


Concerning Literal Translation 


But zs the literal version ever justified? No teacher 
worthy of the name can fail to find by a simple question 
or two whether the student who has just read or par- 
aphrased or summarized knows the sentence structure 
and the word meanings. There is no student who finds 
the literal translation helpful who would not be far 
better helped by a brief discussion of the constructions 
involved. And even assuming some positive virtue in 
this verbatim transfer, it would be far outweighed by 
its inevitable result: it destroys all conception of ideas. 
What is translation but the transfer of ideas from the 
idiom of one people’s speech to that of another? The 
ideal translation would go farther, but we do not ask 
our students to maintain a style and beauty of form 
equal to that of the original. My definition is a practi- 
cal one. How, then, can literal or even verbatim be 
used to describe translation? It creates a paradox of 
terms. But the habit of literal translation does more 
than to destroy the conception of translation of ideas: it 
prevents a student from getting the content, the story, 
out of his daily grist of Latin or French. As a Fresh- 
man Advisor and at registration time I have heard 
hundreds of high school graduates confess that they 
“hate” Latin. Why? Partly because it is a hard sub- 
ject and, taken in small doses, somewhat monotonous; 


but the real reason appears when I get a chance to quiz 
even those brave spirits who choose to go on with it, 
and find that they know little or nothing of, say, the 
relations of Caesar, Cicero, and Pompey, and scarcely 
regard them as human beings like ourselves. Take 
away the ideas from Latin and you take its vivid life, 
leaving it truly a dead language. 
kK KKK K 

But inwardly many of you have been grumbling: 
“‘Where does he think we shall find time for all this 
fine translating? We have to cover the day’s lesson in 
forty minutes, and include discussions of syntax, the 
story, the background, and allow for interruptions.” 
Yes, fellow-sufferers, I know all that.—Let me borrow 
my answer from the CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION REPORT 
(pp. 201-203) because it phrases my own conviction: 

‘The effort to secure from pupils a translation of the entire 


reading assignment of average length inevitably results in the 
acceptance of slovenly ‘translation English,’ which, while it ma 


not lower the pupil’s actual standard of English, certainly will ’ 


not raise it.... A large part of the Latin text should be read 
and comprehended in Latin without translation. For such por- 
tions of the text as are set for translation a standard of translation 
should be required which will secure exact discrimination in the 
ideas expressed in Latin and an adequate expression of these 
ideas in English.... We therefore recommend that only so 
much of the reading assignment at any stage in the course be 
set for translation into English as the pupil can be reasonably 
expected to turn into English which will accurately interpret 
the thought of the Latin, will be grammatically correct, and in 
the case of the more advanced pupils will approach in style and 
in beauty the original from which it is translated.” 


Quotations from a paper by Dr. J. L. Hancock, 
Crane Junior College, read at the Illinois High School 
School Conference and published in the UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS BULLETIN, Dec. 28, 1926. 


Interesting Information 


Persons interested in a revision of a Latin Curri- 
culum in large city schools may want to examine 
“Curriculum Bulletin 43, Latin for Grades [X—XII,” 
which may be obtained for fifty cents from the Supply 
Commissioner, Board of Education, 3431 School St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The New York Times and the Saturday Review of 
Literature have recently published highly laudatory re- 
views of ‘‘A History of the Ancient World” by Michael 
Rostovtzeff. Volume I is concerned with Greece and 
the oriental background in general and Volume II 
deals with Rome. One writer says of the latter, ‘““We 
have never had a history of Rome which approaches 
it in value both to the general reader and to the student 
of history.’”’ Oxford University Press, New York 
City, 1927; $5.00 for each volume. 

All teachers of Latin and the cultivated layman will 
be interested in ‘‘Letters of a Roman Gentleman,” 
selected and translated from the correspondence of 
Cicero by Arthur Patch McKinlay of the Southern 
Branch of the University of California. This delight- 
ful book was published in 1926 by Houghton Mifflin 
Company and sells for $4.00. 

The Oxford Book Company, 111 Fifth Ave., New 
York, publishes drill books by John C. Green, dealing 
with translation, prose composition, vocabulary, and 
verb forms. 


Persons who are interested in illustrative material 
for the teaching of Latin or Greek, including Greek 
and Roman life, history, and art, should secure from 
A. Bruderhausen, 47 W.47thSt., New York, an elaborate 
catalogue entitled “A list of Illustrative Material.” 
Price 10 cents. 

Classical teachers will enjoy the novel by Gertrude 
Atherton, entitled ‘‘The Immortal Marriage” (Boni and 
Liveright, New York, publishers). This is a story of 
Athenian life in the fifth century and portrays vividly 
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the outstanding personalities of the time, notably, Per- 
icles and Aspasia. Professor Calhoun of the Univer- 
sity of California calls it a remarkable achievement,” 
and Professor Gulick of Harvard writes, “The book 
ought to be read by everybody.” 

The Department of Education in the University of 
California announces a series of cash prizes to teachers 
and students of education for Objective or New-Type 
Examinations in eight general groups of high school 
subjects, one of which is Foreign Languages (presum- 
ably including Latin). For information, address 
George A. Rice, Haviland Hall, Berkeley, or G. M. 
Ruch. The announcement circular is headed “A Na- 
tional Contest.”’ 


Monsieur Jean Malye, secretary of the French 
Classical Association, in a recent interview in Paris, 
assured the editor of Latin Notes that the guidebook 
for students and teachers of Caesar traveling in France 
would without doubt be ready early next spring. There 
is a possibility that a trip for Caesar teachers may be 
arranged for the summer, although it is too soon to 
speak of this project with any certainty. Will American 
teachers be interested in visiting Caesar sites under 
competent guidance? 


MATERIAL FOR DISTRIBUTION 
I. In Mimeographed Form 


This material is lent to teachers upon payment of post- 
age, or ts sold for five cents per item unless otherwise in- 
dicated. The numbering is continued from a list of 
material known as LEAFLET til which will be sent upon 
request. 


254. A list of dances and drills. Reprinted from the 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL, Volume 19, pages 113-116. 

255 A small slip containing Christmas greetings in 
Latin suitable for enclosure in Christmas letters. 
Not sent as a loan. 

256. A list of Latin textbooks for use in secondary 
schools published in 1926 and the earlier part of 
1927. 

257. Tournament number of the TEXAS LATIN LEAFLET, 
no. 18. 

258. Contracts in the teaching of Vergil. Prepared 
by Calla Guyles, Assistant Professor of Latin, 
University of Wisconsin. 

259. Syllabus of a course in Roman civilization. Pre- 
pared by the classical faculty of Brown University. 
May be borrowed but not purchased. 

260. The Latin Leaflet of the Louisville Male High 
School, Volume 9, pages 10 and 11; contains 
material relative to the Kentucky Latin Tourn- 
ament. May be borrowed but not purchased. 

261. Some suggestions for scansion. Reprinted from 
the TEXAS LATIN LEAFLET. 

262. The problem of drill: a practical suggestion. 
Contributed by Mrs. Marie T. Garo, Ames, 
Iowa. 

263. Pageant: a Roman Birthday, by Mary Leslie 
Newton. Reprinted from the CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 
Dec., 1921. 

264. Ten Roman Recipes from Cato’s De Agri Cultura. 
Compiled by Dr. Lillian Lawler, University of 
Kansas. 

265. The Training of Teachers: the Problem of Pro- 
fessionalized Subject Matter, by Charles C. Fries, 
University of Michigan. Not for sale. 

266. A list of courses of study in Latin from various 
sources. 

267. A course of study in eighth grade Latin, by 
Helen O’Leary, Bay City, Michigan. 

268. The Values of Latin in High School, by Dean G. 
C. Sellery, University of Wisconsin: an address 
delivered before the State Association of Latin 
Teachers at Milwaukee, Nov.4, 1926. Ten cents. 


269. Part I of the Latin Investigation Report. Not 
for sale. May be borrowed for period of one 
month only. This publication is out of print and 
can no longer be secured from the PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY TRESS. 

270. Specific Causes of Failure in Latin, by Charles A. 
Tonsor, Boys High School, Brooklyn. Reprinted 
from the BULLETIN Of HIGH POINTS, March, 1926. 

271. A Strange Book: a ten-minute play dealing with 
English derivatives from Latin, written by a 
pupil, eleven years of age, in the schools of Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

272. The Schoolboy’s Dream, by Olive Sutherland. 

273. A short bibliography of Medieval Latin. 

274. Material for a Roman Pageant: eleven characters 
from Roman life with a short speech in Latin for 
each one. Prepared by Harry E. Wedeck, Seward 
Park High school, New York City. 

275. Teaching pupils to translate, by Elizabeth Glass. 

(Numbers 167 and 244 in the SERVICE BUREAU’S Lists 
of Material are exhausted.) 


II. Latin Notes Supplements 
In printed form and for sale only. Price 10 cents 
unless otherwise indicated. The numbering is con- 
tinued from LEAFLET III, sent upon request. 

XXXII. Suetonius as a basis for visualizing the man 
Caesar, by Mrs. C. T. Mather, Franklin K. 
Lane High School, Brooklyn. (Ready late 
in October.) 

XXXIII. Dramatic Incidents in Caesar and Cicero, 
the basis of a talk given by Viola Marshall, 
Adrian, Michigan, at the Schoolmasters Club 
in Ann Arbor, April, 1927. (Ready late in 
October. ) 

XXXIV. Points in Roman History important for 
an adequate understanding of the orations 
of Cicero: a bibliography with chapter and 
page references prepared by the Ohio Latin 
Service Committee. (Ready in November.) 


Ill. Bulletins 


VI. The Influence of the Classics on English Lit- 
erature, by Casper J]. Kraemer, New York 
University. Reprinted from the CLASSICAL 
JOURNAL, April, 1927. Price 10 cents. 

VII. The Roman Forum: a 40-page pamphlet con- 
taining an interesting and non-technical ac- 
count of the Forum from its beginning to the 
present, beautifully illustrated with about 
fifty half tones. The author, Dr. Ralph Van 
Deman Magoffin, president of the American 
Classical League, has brought together from 
his years of study in the history and arch- 
aeology of Rome the points with which the 
cultivated layman as well as the classical 
scholar will want to be acquainted, and 
which will at the same time fall within the 
range of the interests of college students and 
the more able high school pupil. Ready 
early in November. It is hoped that the 
price may not exceed 25 cents. Orders may 
be sent in advance. 


Bound Volumes (Limited Number) 


LaTIN Notes, Volumes II, III, and IV; $1.15 each 
plus postage. 

Latin Notes SupPLEMENTS, I-XXV; $2.85 plus 
postage. 


IMPORTANT NOTE:—All the material which the 
SERVICE BurREAU keeps on hand for distribution in any 
considerable quantity is listed in two pamphlets known 
as Leartets [-II and III (which were reprinted in Janu- 
ary, 1927), andinthis issue of the Notes. Material pre- 
pared after this date will be listed in later issues and 
ultimately assembled in LEartet IV. Persons who 
areinterested in securing the various items should write 
for the two LEAFLETS now in print. 
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